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HEN a placement agent sets out 
to find a job for a physically 
handicapped person,' he encounters cer- 
tain objections. Employers often refuse 
jobs on bases other than proved incom- 
petence in the job-duties or curtailment 
of jobs. There seems to be an element 
of discrimination against the disabled. 
An analysis of the objections, especially 
in these times of need for increased man- 
power and utmost utilization of work- 
ers, is an instructive and stimulating 
-sidelight in personnel psychology. The 
words and behavior of employers, when 
_ approached by a placement agent seek- 
ing to place a handicapped person, show 
traces of certain traits which personnel 
workers, whether in public employment 
offices, vocational adjustment bureaus, 
industrial personnel offices, or guidance 
clinics, would find helpful to under- 
stand. While it is true that the dis- 
abled are a small percentage of the to- 
tal population, it is also true that they 
appear frequently in personnel agencies 
because of their defects. 

Today objections to hiring handi- 
capped are on the wane: because of the 
great need for workers, the defectives 
are being given a chance to prove their 
worth. This analysis is yet worthwhile 
because of the employers who still ob- 
ject to hiring them and the program of 
postwar vocational adjustment for the 
handicapped which will have to take in- 

1 The seriously disabled are meant; such as, 
the blind, the deaf, and partially sighted, the 


hard of hearing, the crippled, or the arrested 
tuberculous. 


to account the war-disabled, the acci- 
dent-disabled,? and the disease- disabled. 

There are a great number of objec- 
tions which employers raise. While 
these objections vary, they can be 
grouped under certain fundamental 
headings. The objections will be given, 
grouped, and then analyzed in terms of 
psychology. No attempt is being made 
to refute the objections; although, inso- 
far as is possible, erroneous thinking 
will be indicated. 


SOURCES OF THE DATA 

The objections to hiring the handi- 
capped applicant were taken from stud- 
ies and reports of placement agents. 
These reports were written by different 
agents in widely scattered parts of the 
United States. Among the sections are 
New York, Illinois, California, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and Minnesota. In 
time the reports were written from 1928 
to 1941. Some of the objections were 
reported as a by-product of research 
studies on occupational analyses for the 
handicapped and others were reported 
when agents attempted to place handi- 
capped persons. 


OBJECTIONS TO EMPLOYMENT OF THE 
DISABLED 


Objections to hiring handicapped are 
many. It is claimed that the presence 
of the disabled worker has an adverse 


2 Industrial nection’ figures risé in periods 
of war because of the increased tempo of work 
and the greater number of (relatively inex- 
perienced and untrained) pps 
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effect on production. It is claimed that 
the defect directly lessens the work- 
efficiency of the disabled employee and 
thus his volume of output is reduced. In 
a study of employment opportunities in 
Minneapolis, for example, a record was 
kept of the objections of employers. 
One of the most frequently mentioned 
objections was that the disabled would 
raise the unit cost of production since 
a disabled person cannot produce as 
much as others (7: p. 51). This has 
been reported elsewhere (8: p. 43; 4: 
p. 29; 1: p. 214). Another instance of 
this same objection is the protest of fel- 
low-workers upon the hiring of a dis- 
abled person. It is claimed that the dis- 
abled worker, inasmuch as he produces 
less, will reduce the wage of the group 
as a whole when the wage is dependent 
upon what the group produces (9: p. 
106). The opinion is also maintained 
that production is slowed down not only 
by the interference of the defect with 
production but also by ill health, weak- 
nesses, lack of physical stamina, etc., 
on the part of the disabled. The handi- 
capped cannot stand the pace; they can- 
not stand up under hard work because 
they are in poor health; they cannot 
work regular hours because they are 
weak. These are some of the forms this 
objection also takes (2: p. 9; 14: p. 23; 
LOshp 20 4 Ue 

Another objection is the claim that 
the range of work opportunities open to 
the disabled is too limited. It is claimed 
that the presence of a defect limits the 
vocational versatility of disabled work- 
ers. Employers claim that the defect 
does prevent shifts to other jobs, al- 
though it may not interfere with a giv- 
en job for which the person has been 
trained. Thus the disabled worker can- 
not be shifted: about to meet the de- 
mands of production (4: p. 39;-14: p. 
23; 10; p. 20; 9: p- 106). It is claimed, 
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also in the same vein, that the presence 
of the defect is a bar to promotion be- 
cause jobs higher up in the promotional 
scheme may require the use of the or- 
gan which is disabled (2: p. 9). 

Another group of objections centers 
around the accident risk involved in em- 
ploying handicapped workers. It is 
maintained that a disabled worker is 
liable to accidents and consequent in- 
jury to himself or others on the job be- 
cause of his defect (7: p. 50; 8: p. 44; 
2: p. 93 14: p. 21; 102.0. 203 4a 
It is also stated that the presence of dis- 
abled would be an additional risk in 
cases of emergencies; such as fires and 
panics (4: p. 39). Such risks would af- 
fect insurance rates as well as increase 
compensation costs. 

It is claimed that the disabled are ab- 
sent a great deal and not punctual in 
reporting for work on time (14: p. 23; 
10°¢ p20 ye 

Other objections have been men- 
tioned. It is often maintained by an em- 
ployer that his experience with the 
handicapped has been unsatisfactory 
and so he does not wish to employ oth- 
ers (4: p. 39). Employers also object 
to hiring the disabled because they fear 
that the disabled person will impose up- 
on their sympathies and demand special 
considerations (4: p. 39). The employ- 
er sometimes states that he feels that 
pity may incline him to demand less of 
the disabled person and so reduce the 
morale of other workers in the shop (4: 
p. 39; 14: p. 25). On the other hand, 
some employers state that fellow-work- 
ers do not like handicapped people (14: 
p. 24). Other employers state that they 
“just don’t like to have cripples around” 
(10: p. 21). And then there are em- 
ployers who “seldom tell the reasons for 
refusing to give the crippled a job” 
(16: p. 73). 

In summary, then, employment for 
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the physically disabled worker is re- 
fused because of (1) increased accident 
risk to self and others; (2) lessened 
productivity (a) due to interference of 
the disability in the performance of the 
job and (b) due to the absences and 
lower-than-normal physical stamina; 
(3) limited versatility in carrying on 
different kinds of work because of the 
defect; (4) increased insurance risks 
(a) because of ill health and (b) be- 
cause of the accident-proneness of the 
disabled; (5) increased compensation 
costs because of the demand that the 
combined effects of two or more injuries 
be compensated; (6) past experience 
with the handicapped has proved them 
unsatisfactory workers and so all dis- 
abled applicants will prove unsatis- 
factory on the job; (7) fear that the 
employer will show undue consideration 
and concern for the disabled worker 
and so reduce shop morale; and (9) ac- 
tive dislike for the presence of a de- 
formity or other visible defect. 


DISCUSSION 


The recitation of these objections al- 
most makes the psychological mecha- 
nisms self-evident. The objections show 
traces of popular misconceptions, over- 
solicitude, fears of “spoiled child,” and 
other reactions. These reactions may 
arise from several sources. 

Society itself has had definite atti- 
tudes toward its handicapped members 
throughout history. The present atti- 
tude is in a stage transitional between 
amelioration and full acceptance of the 
handicapped as useful members of so- 
ciety. From available evidence society 
once actively rejected its defective mem- 
vers by killing them; then, in time, it 
pegan to tolerate their presence. The 

1andicapped then received custodial or 

‘refuge’ care. Within recent years def- 
'|nite programs of amelioration of their 
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physical, educational, and economic 
plights have been undertaken. Today 
with the emphasis on employment of all 
available manpower in the national de- 
fense effort the stage is being set for 
full utilization of the handicapped. 

Employers are, in their thinking and 
reacting to the suggestion of placing a 
handicapped worker in their company, 
in all stages of this shift in attitude. 
Some actively reject the handicapped 
with a blunt “No, not interested”; some 
soften the refusal by an excuse. Some 
say that they contribute to charity 
(hence to “‘custodial’”’ care) and so there 
is no need to hire the handicapped. 
Some say that they hire those disabled 
in their own employ but not outsiders. 
And, finally, some say that they have a 
place for such a worker. 


Rejection and Oversolicitude 

Probably basic to most objections is 
the simple aversion to a person with a 
defect, based possibly in remnants of so- 
ciety’s old attitude, possibly in a funda- 
mental psychological dislike of asymme- 
try and of the non-empathic qualities of 
a deformity, and possibly in a fear of 
being associated with an evil spirit and 
so becoming deformed one’s self.* 

This aversion is common to employ- 
ers, fellow-workers, and the public. In 
placement work it takes such forms as 
“No, a definite no,” “Not interested,” 
“We have no place for them.” 

Along with a clearly stated refusal, 
there is fear of oversolicitude. The em- 
ployer feels that he will become overso- 
licitous. Pity, especially maudlin pity, 
may cause the employer to feel that he 
will allow the handicapped person to ex- 
ploit his defect to the demoralization of 
the fellow-workers. In some instances 
customers feel that too much is being 


3In the middle ages defects were believed to 
be the results of visitations of evil spirits. 
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asked of the handicapped worker as he 
performs his job and protest to the em- 
ployer of “exploitation.” Placement 
agents usually seeks jobs for the handi- 
capped in which there is a limited 
amount of public contact in order to 
avoid this. 


Rationalization 

Since the employer is approached by 
a rational argument to hire handicapped 
and because our society stresses reasons 
and facts, many empoyers counter the 
proposal with rational arguments 
against hiring them. An employer may 
raise questions of insurance rates or 
workmen’s compensation difficulties. He 
may say that the workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance companies prohibit em- 
ployment of handicapped because their 
accident rate is higher than normal. 
The only available study, on the con- 
trary, shows that the accident rate of 
handicapped is lower than the rate of 
matched normal individuals (6). He 
may state that workmen’s compensation 
laws prohibit their employment. He 
may state that group life insurance pol- 
icies in force in his plant prohibit his 
hiring “excessive” risks. Research does 
not show that compensation laws or 
compensation insurance companies pro- 
hibit employment of handicapped. Re- 
search does show, however, certain dif- 
ficulties inherent in the laws of certain 
states and certain factors involved in 
“experience rating’’ for group life and 
compensation insurance.t These diffi- 
culties arise from the laws and the ad- 
ministration of the insurance programs 
and not from the handicapped. These 
isolated and fairly infrequent instances 
of possible real difficulties are some- 

4 Workmen’s compensation laws and group 
life insurance as well as workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance are technical in nature. They 


cannot be discussed here. (See references 11, 
12, and 18.) 
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times enlarged to apply to all cases of 
handicapped in all jobs in industry. 

There are other instances of attempts 
to refute by arguments the claim that 
handicapped workers are satisfactory 
workers. The claims that the handi- 
capped produce less, that they are ab- 
sent for illness more often are not sub- 
stantiated by studies. The only avail- 
able study inclines us to believe just the 
opposite (6). 

The industrial physical examination 
is used for the purpose of select- 
ing applicants with a high degree of 
freedom from physical defects without 
reference to the needs of the job. All 
must meet a set standard, usually high, 
even though the physical demands of 
the job may be only 75 per cent of the 
standard. A considerable tolerance is 
required. In short, the examination is 
not designed to help fit the worker to a 
job but to eliminate him. 


“Types” 
In some instances the employer has 
had previous experience with handi- : 
capped. Some time in the past he may > 
have hired a deaf person. He found him 
unsuitable, possibly inefficient, possibly 
insubordinate. Therefore, all deaf are 
inefficient, insubordinate. One crippled 
worker failed at the job; therefore, all 
will fail. One arrested tuberculous: 
worker broke down while engaged on 
the job; hence, all will break down. The 
characteristics of a member of a group: 
are projected upon all members without’ 
differentiation. No study is made of 
the reasons why the failure occurred or 
the trait displayed itself. Association is 
turned into causation and liability im- 
puted to all who have a similar defect. 
Another basis for the blanket refusal 
is the employer’s understanding of the 
terms crippled, deaf, etc. To him they 
may mean the most severely handi- 
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capped persons; the word “blind” may 
mean a very pathetic person always 
groping his way and talking aimlessly 
in a loud voice; the word “cripple” may 
signify a double crutch and leg-brace 
case almost unable to move about; the 
word “tuberculous” brings to mind a 
very cadaverous-looking person. The 
extreme cases, apparently unemploy- 
able, become the patterns for all cases. 
The type built up in the public mind by 
beggars and charity appeals becomes 
the only kind possible. The principle of 
individual differences in the way a de- 
fect affects the body and personality ts 
forgotten. 


Popular Misconceptions 

Certain common thoughts about the 
handicapped are also barriers to their 
being hired. Many people are deceived 
by the appearance of the handicapped. 
An appearance of helplessness is 
thought to be an index of true helpless- 
ness. A blind person who cannot travel 
without a guide can still work at an as- 
sembly line as an inspector of surface 
irregularities inside a cylinder. A se- 
verely deformed hunchback can still op- 
erate a machine in a factory. A legless 
man in a cart can still sit on a bench 
and work. 
_ Prejudging the functional possibil- 
ities from the structural defects leads 
to false conclusions. The handicapped 
are not handicapped in all avenues of ac- 
tivity. The blind are only sightless; 
their mentality can be good; their hear- 
ing, excellent. The person with an am- 
| putated leg can still use his arms. Every 
| vocational counselor with the handi- 
| capped studies the organs that are still 
| functional in relation to the person’s in- 
terests, his abilities, and the local job 
| opportunities. He does not base his 
‘guidance solely on the missing organs. 


1 The cart is put after the horse. Popu- 
l- 
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lar thinking has yet to follow suit. 

Judging from structural defects alone 
is erroneous on several bases. First, in 
a way, it ties up with graphology, phre- 
nology, and similar techniques of ana- 
lyzing an individual on a superficial ba- 
sis. It also ignores organic compensa- 
tion and greater use of remaining limbs 
or senses which maintain functional 
possibilities often to a usable degree.°® 
A partially paralyzed arm can still be 
used. In schools for the deaf and the 
blind the terms “usuable hearing” and 
“usable sight” are in common usage. 
Hence it is possible for a handicapped 
person to work at an occupation which 
may even involve the defective member. 

Another misconception lies in deduc- 
ing that, because a person is physically 
defective, his general health is poor and 
he will be absent from work more fre- 
quently. This belief ignores the fact 
that defects arise from a variety of 
causes; such as, congenital defects, pub- 
lic accidents, industrial accidents, epi- 
demics of disease as well as low resist- 
ance of young children to disease. There 
are no morbidity studies of the handi- 
capped available. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Examination of the reports made by 
placement agents of the handicapped 
applicant in widely scattered sections of 
the United States reveal that objections 
to the hiring of a disabled person are 
commonly made without regard to his 
true capabilities on the job. Historical- 
ly, society has always rejected the hand- 
icapped person to some degree. Many 
of the objections raised by employers 
today appear to be based more on per- 
sonal aversions and erroneous thinking 
than on evidence of the handicapped 

5 For instance, the blind perceive obstacles 
in their path chiefly by audition (5). The arms 


of a leg-disabled person become strong through 
the use of such appliances as a cane or crutch. 
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person’s employability. 

This paper is not at attempt to refute 
the objections raised to hiring the hand- 
icapped. It is a plea to study the in- 
dividual who happens to have, along 
with other characteristics, a physical 
defect before arriving at decisions 
which preclude him from employment. 
It is a plea to those trained to analyze 
the individual to assist in the interpre- 
tation of the handicapped to the public, 
especially the employing public. Studies 
in the vocational abilities of the dis- 
abled, in the development of personality 
among handicapped, in employers’ ex- 
periences with handicapped, in employ- 
ers’ attitudes toward the disabled, in 
the attitudes of handicapped persons to- 
ward the defect and toward society will 
all lead to truer understanding. Thus 
far the number of studies of the handi- 
capped is few and limited to one or two 
of the groups of handicapped.® 

As the war continues the toll of seri- 
ous physically disabled will increase and 
the demands for workers will increase. 
Consulting psychologists, vocational 
counselors, employment interviewers, 
and placement secretaries will be able, 
more and more frequently, to present 
the qualifications of the disabled to 
prospective employers. The few over- 
worked agencies which place handi- 
capped cannot and need not handle all 
placement for the disabled. With an 
orientation which emphasizes analyses 
of the abilities and disabilities of indi- 
viduals and with a knowledge of some 
of the kinds of thinking with which em- 
ployers have answered appeals for jobs 


6A recent text on the psychology of the 
physically handicapped shows that few studies 
of the handicapped are available. In this text, 
consisting of approximately 400 pages, only 
150 are given over to summaries and interpre- 
tations of studies on the disabled as defined 
for this paper. Compared with the volumes of 
psychological data, the dearth of material con- 
cerning the handicapped is outstanding (15). 
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for handicapped, personnel workers will 
be able to help the handicapped help 
themselves to jobs. 
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